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show something of the general characteristics of London occupations.
In all, the large master existed side by side with the small working
master. The putting-out system was common to all of them, so was
apprenticeship to journeymen working on piecework. In none is there
any revolutionary change of method over a long period; in fact, their
.general structure is extraordinarily stable, though all were undergoing
slight and gradual modification. In watchmaking and (after 1773) in
silk-weaving, the London trades were free from the abuse rampant at
Coventry at the end of the eighteenth century, where numbers of colt-
apprentices were taken as a form of indentured cheap labour. All of
them were being increasingly threatened by the competition of lower
wages and cheaper methods in the provinces and the chief safeguard
against this was the admittedly high quality of London workmanship,
which was probably also a barrier against the reckless multiplying of
apprentices. All three had a much-cherished independence as to hours
and place of working and in two of them there was (in certain branches)
scope for the artistic skill of the craftsman.
Except watch-gilding, a dangerous operation (and one often done by
women), none of them is among the trades considered by eighteenth-
century standards as especially unhealthy. Though these standards
were not high, many trades were recognized as dangerous, others as
'slavish* or 'fit only for sturdy lads*. How dangerous to health many
trades must have been is clear when we remember that work was done
for the most part either in close confined places (often in cellars), or
entirely exposed to the weather. It was sometimes done over charcoal
fires and the motive force was largely supplied by human muscles. The
workman was usually in direct personal contact with the dangerous sub-
stances he handled, and though personal cleanliness was recognized as
some protection against the poisonous properties of (for instance) lead,
the habits and resources of die time made cleanliness a counsel of per-
fection for journeymen and apprentices. Moreover, these often slept in
workshops among the materials of their trade.
The physical strain of labour before the days of machinery is often
forgotten; already in 1797 it was noted that Sheffield no longer abound-
ed *in cripples and weak, deformed people*, as it had when iron and
steel were forged without the use of power.137 In London such trades as
those of the anvil- and anchor-smiths must have put an enormous strain